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We are all familiar with the arguments emphasizing the great importance of Greek and Latin in 
helping us to be able to understand our own and each other's languages, whether in speaking or in 
reading (and we shall be consider- ing this well-worn theme in a later article in this series). First however 
we shall look at a rather more subtle but equally widespread means of communication through visual 
symbols and signs, which have come to be used throughout Europe and often indeed farther afield, because 
of their base inclassical history or mythology. 

Readers will remember from Omnibus 1 the chemist's sign from Budapest with the serpent of Asclepius 
and the bowl of Flygieia (good health). The owl is another example of the same sort of thing. This particular 
symbol is interest- ing because it was used even in ancient times as a visual indicator of the provenance 
of coinage. Athene was the patron goddess of Athens and, since the owl was her special bird, this symbol 
was stamped on the coinage of her city- state, like this silver tetradrachm of the fifth century B.C., with 
the result that Athenian coins came to be known as 'owls'. 

Athene, however, was not only the patroness and protector of her own city-state of Athens. "From her 
are derived all the productions of wisdom and understanding, every art and science whether of war or of 
peace" (as one dictionary has put it), and so many other cities have adopted her as their patroness 
and have used her symbol, on their coats of arms for example. Leeds is one such city and manages to 
include no fewer than three owls on her armorial bearings as well as a couple of gilded examples on the 
twin steeples of her Civic Flail. (A recently built public house in the city has as its sign "The Wise Owl".) 
This aspect of the goddess is evident in the use of an owl as one of their symbols by many universities 
and schools. Manchester Grammar School even makes a cunning double entendre in its use of the owl: 
its badge signifies both a place of learning and a pun on the name of its founder, Flugh Oldham. 
(Southerners must adapt their pronunciation appropriately when using north country names!) 

Another bird which provides a visual symbol is the eagle. It derives of course from the eagle or 
standard of the Roman legions, though it can be traced further back into mythology to the eagle of 
Zeus, the ruler of the gods. But following the continuum forward we find it (whether with two heads 
or one) as an indicator of the persisting presence of the Roman imperial power in the East or West, 
in the Second Rome or the First, in the Floly Roman Empire, in Russia or in Prussia, and at lower 
levels on the arms of a hundred and one noble families (and nowadays even business concerns). The 
eagle may advertise a bank in London or a beer in Madrid. Nor must we forget the eagle of the United 
States of America, linked visually in this symbolic way with the Roman legionary standard — and 
Olympian Zeus. 

A bundle of rods, bound up with an axe, which the Romans called fasces, became their symbol of 
authority, indicating the power to punish and even to kill. We have continued to use this symbol which 
is to be found decorating many of the public buildings where civic authority resides in our great cities — 
see the photo of Leeds Town Flail for example. Additionally of course there was its ubiquitous use in 
the Italy of Mussolini's fascist state. The writer remembers that when working in Southern Italy towards 
the end of the war he found in a drawer of his official desk a penholder in the shape of the fasces! 

But Fascism had no monopoly of this particular symbol. An Anglo-French condominium, the New 
Hebrides, continued even throughout the Second World War to use the fasces as the symbol of 
authority on its postage-stamps. The old silver dime of the United States of America (as well as the 
war- time coinage of Vichy France) are other examples of the use of this Classical symbol of authority. 


Let us now take a look at a rather special group of signs, which derive usually from Latin but occasionally 
from Greek words. The ampersand(&)-that is'and per se and' — is probably the best known of these, 
though it is sur- prising how few folk are actually aware of the genesis of most of these fascinating signs. 
The ampersand is simply the Latin word et written with one twisting stroke of the pen or pencil. In recent 
years several type founts have included an ampersand which more clearly indicates its Latin origin. Currently 
such a form can be found in our streets on the front of most branches of Williams and Glyn’s banks. 

One of the characteristics of a sign such as this is that, though it represents, and indeed does duty for a 
word (in this case 'and') and, though it derives from, and reflects in its shape and form, a word (in this case 
et), it is not itself a word. The signs that we use for a pound are arrived at by variations of the same process. 
We all happily use£ and lb. as abbreviations of libra without for one moment dreaming of reading or 
speaking them as anything other than 'pound' or 'pounds', and indeed, in the case of £, writing it (or 
printing it) before the number, but without any hesitation saying it after the number. 


The mark of interrogation^), or question mark as we usually term it, is one of the most fascinating 
instances of a slightly different kind of transformation from word to visual sign or symbol. When the 



copyist in the scriptorium of a monastery wasn't quite sure about a particular word in the manuscript 
from which he was copying, he would put near the word in question quaere in the margin of the parchment 
or paper on which he was writing. Because this querying was a fairly frequent occurrence the 
query became abbreviated to qu or V which, by writing in one stroke (as with the ampersand) and by 
indicating that it was an abbreviation by the customary full point, became our question mark — . 

(There is an equally intriguing story behind viz, that sadly abused abbreviation for videlicet.) 

Before leaving these examples of Latin literal signs a further couple deserve our notice. One is the SS 
collar, as in this painting of Thomas More, and the other is the CH international registration plate 
carried by road vehicles of Swiss origin. The explanations (as historians and motor-car enthusiasts 
respectively will already know) are that the letters are the initials of Sanctus Spiritus and of 
Confoederatio Helvetica. 

Greek too has given us abbreviations which have become symbols or signs. Probably the best-known 
example is the Chi-Rho monogram, that is, the first two Greek letters of the word Christos woven 
together. At an early date we meet this in the catacombs of Rome and most notably on the labaron of 
Constantine the Great, but we can now find it as a Christian symbol in churches throughout the world. 
Almost equally common in Christian usage are the alpha- betical symbols for the first and the last, the 
Alpha (A) and the Omega (Cl). Indeed these and the Chi-Rho symbol are frequently combined and used 
together, as in our example from Holland. 

An apparently complex example is the fish as a recognition signal for Christians- a symbol which is 
becoming increasingly used today. Its origin is really very simple: L\<:Y , the Greek for 'fish', is the 
acronym of Iesous (Jesus), Christos (Christ), Theou (God's), Yios (Son), Soter (the Saviour). But besides 
this obvious use of the fish as a Christian symbol, the shape of the fish (known as vesica piscis 'the 
bladder of a fish'), made vertical instead of horizontal, has been used symbolically in the architecture 
of windows in churches and ecclesiastical buildings as well as in the designing of seals for the 
institutions of Christian foundation. 

Let us come back from the world of literal and linguistic sign and symbol to the realm of mythology once 
more. Sign and symbol are concerned with communication between people both in their own present and 
also across the ages. They operate at a level above and beyond what we normally call language. It seems 
appropriate to conclude this instalment with some examples of the use of Hermes, the messenger of the 
gods, as symbol of national and international communication. 

The postage stamps of the world have borne more images of Hermes and of his attributes than they 
have of any other Classical god or goddess. Hermes (or Mercury in his Roman form) occurs far more 
frequently on them than all of the Christian angels (i.e. messengers) put together. The keys to 
recognition are of course the attributes. These are the symbols. So we find firstly, the caduceus, the winged 
staff with the entwined serpents; secondly, the petasus, the broad-brimmed traveller's hat, more often 
formalised into something like a winged helmet; and thirdly, the winged sandals, or sometimes simply 
winged heels. But it is not only on postage stamps that Hermetic symbols appear. Interflora, an 
organisation for the transmission of flowers, brings the unmistakeable winged messenger of the gods in 
as a kind of universally recognizable trade-mark, and we all know his winged head on National Benzole 
petrol pumps. 

So, wherever we may be in the world which ancient Greece and Rome have done something to civilize 
and make humane, we shall find, if we use our eyes, information and meaning transmitted by symbols 
from the Classical world. Look for instance for the lyre of Apollo high up over the Concertgebouw in 
Amsterdam, a clear sign to all of us educated directly or indirectly through the Classics, that we can enjoy 
together the language of the Muses in the great hall below that lyre. 
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